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2. It is also agreed that the United States and its na- 
tionals are to be accorded the same rights and privileges 
with respect to radio-telegraphic service as with regard to 
cables. It is provided that so long as the Japanese Govern- 
ment shall maintain on the Island of Yap an adequate radio- 
telegraphic station, co-operating effectively with the cables 
and with other radio stations on ships and shore, without 
discriminatory exactions or preferences, the exercise of the 
right to establish radio-telegraphic stations at Yap by the 
United States or its nationals shall be suspended. 

3. It is further agreed that the United States shall enjoy 
in the Island of Yap the following rights, privileges, and ex- 
emptions in relation to electrical communications: 

(a) Eights of residence without restriction; and rights of 
acquisition and enjoyment and undisturbed possession, upon 
a footing of entire equality with Japan or any other nation 
or their respective nationals, of all property and interests, 
both personal and real, including lands, buildings, residences, 
offices, works, and appurtenances. 

(6) No permit or license to be required for the enjoyment 
of any of these rights and privileges. 

(c) Bach country to be free to operate both ends of its 
cables, either directly or through its nationals, including 
corporations or associations. 

(&) No cable censorship or supervision of operation or 
messages. 

(e) Free entry and exit for persons and property, 

(/■) No taxes, port, harbor, or landing charges or exac- 
tions, either with respect to operation of cables or to prop- 
erty, persons, or vessels. 

(g) No discriminatory police regulations. 

4. Japan agrees that it will use its power of expropriation 
to secure to the United States needed property and facilities 
for the purpose of electrical communication in the island, if 
such property or facilities cannot otherwise be obtained. It 
is understood that the location and area of land to be so 
expropriated shall be arranged each time between the two 
governments, according to the requirements of each case. 
American property and facilities for the purpose of electrical 
communication in the island are to be exempt from the 
process of expropriation. 

5. The United States consents to the administration by 
Japan of the mandated islands in the Pacific Ocean north of 
the equator, subject to the above provisions with respect to 
the Island of Yap and also subject to the following condi- 
tions: 

(a) The United States is to have the benefit of the en- 
gagements of Japan set forth in the mandate, particularly 
those as follows : 

"Article 3 

"The mandatory shall see that the slave trade is prohibited 
and that no forced labor is permitted, except for essential 
public work and services, and then only for adequate re- 
muneration. 

"The mandatory shall also see that the traffic in arms and 
ammunition is controlled in accordance with principles 
analogous to those laid down in the Convention relating to 
the control of the arms traffic, signed on September 10th, 
1919, or in any convention amending same. 

"The supply of intoxicating spirits and beverages to the 
natives shall be prohibited. 

"Abticlk 4 

"The military training of the natives, otherwise than for 
purposes of internal police and the local defense of the terri- 
tory, shall be prohibited. Furthermore, no military or naval 
bases shall be established or fortifications erected in the 
territory." 

(6) With respect to missionaries, it is agreed that Japan 
shall ensure complete freedom of conscience and the free 
exercise of all forms of worship, which are consonant with 
public order and morality, and that missionaries of all such 
religions shall be free to enter the territory, and to travel 
and reside therein, to acquire and possess property, to erect 
religious buildings, and to open schools throughout the terri- 
tory. Japan shall, however, have the right to exercise such 
control as may be necessary for the maintenance of public 



order and good government, and to take all measures re- 
quired for such control. 

(c) Japan agrees that vested American property rights 
will be maintained and respected. 

(d) It is agreed that the treaties between the United 
States and Japan now in force shall apply to the mandated 
islands. 

(e) It is agreed that any modifications in the mandate are 
to be subject to the consent of the United States, and, fur- 
ther, that Japan will address to the United States a dupli- 
cate report on the administration of the mandate. 



INTERNATIONAL NOTES 

Ok January 7 appeared the first issue of a newspaper 
that has a large opportunity for service. The paper is 
The Red Gross Courier, which will come out on Satur- 
days, and supersedes the Eed Cross Bulletin and all other 
Red Cross bulletins and periodicals previously issued. 
The price of the paper is $1 per year, and an attempt is 
to be made to make it self-supporting. Its first number 
contains news and articles that, if taken as an index to 
the future, makes the subscription price very reasonable, 
One of the features of the first number was the fac- 
simile reproduction of a letter from President Harding, 
enclosing his subscription and expressing the view that 
such a publication "certainly has its place in the jour- 
nalistic field." 

From the Federal Council of Churches an appeal 
has been sent out for aid, in the effort to save the starv- 
ing millions of Russia, which paints a terrible picture of 
terrible things in that land of sorrows, asking that con- 
tributions be sent to Carl E. Milliken, treasurer of the 
Committee on Mercy and Relief, 105 East Twenty- 
second street, New York, who will distribute them 
through the American Relief Administration and the 
American Friends Service Committee, and stating that 
the grant of $20,000,000 made by Congress does not 
nearly remove the need for private charity, the Federal 
Council says : 

The Christmas season, with its note of sacrificial giving, 
was made the occasion for beginning the campaign in the 
churches in behalf of the Russian children. The month of 
January, however, is to be the time of special emphasis, as 
the peak of famine conditions is now being reached. 

"Conditions are growing worse by leaps and bounds," ac- 
cording to a dispatch from Colonel Haskell on December 17. 
"I am thoroughly convinced that half of the population of 
the Tartar Republic will starve before the end of winter. 
Unless the outside world awakens to conditions, I doubt if 
we shall save more than half the children we are feeding 
today. Conditions took a turn for the worse at the begin- 
ning of November and will reach a crisis in January." The 
number of men, women, and children actually face to face 
with starvation is estimated at fifteen millions. The first 
effort is being directed to saving the children. 

That the Russian Government is bending every energy to 
help save its own people is indicated by its action in appro- 
priating $10,000,000, its last reserve of gold, if reports be 
true, to the American Relief Administration for the purchase 
of grain. Cables from Colonel Haskell also testify to the 
good faith of the Russian Government in co-operating with 
the Relief Administration. 
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In the attention given by the world to the Wash- 
ington Conference and to economic problems in Europe, 
scant notice has been given the situation in Egypt; but 
dispatches to the London papers indicate that the hopes 
entertained some months ago that the discontent was 
fast subsiding were too optimistic. In a series of dis- 
patches to the London Times, covering several days in 
the latter part of December, a bird's-eye picture of excit- 
ing events is given. The dispatches, dated Cairo, read : 

December 22. 

An order under martial law today forbids Zaglul Pasha to 
make public speeches, attend public meetings, write to the 
press, or take part in political affairs. Further, he has been 
ordered to leave Cairo and to reside at his country residence. 

Fathallah Pasha Barakat, Atef Barakat, Sadik Henein, 
Mustapha el Nahas, Sinnott Hanna, Amin Bzz-el-Arab, 
Gaafar Fakhry, and Makram Obeid, all supporters of Zaghlul, 
have been ordered to proceed to their country residences and 
to refrain from all political activity. 

Zaghlul Pasha and his eight supporters, who had been 
ordered to leave Cairo and refrain from all political activity, 
have declined to obey voluntarily, and will, therefore, leave, 
under military escort tomorrow. — Renter. 

December 23. 

In consequence of the arrest of Zaghlul disturbances oc- 
curred this morning in Cairo, and as a result British troops 
have taken over the city. Considerable damage was caused 
in shops by bands of youthful hooligans, who smashed many 
windows, but the presence of the troops prevented a spread- 
ing of the trouble. Two natives were killed, one of whom 
was the ringleader of a band erecting a barricade to prevent 
the movement of the troops. 

Zaghlul is still interned at Suez with five members of his 
entourage. — Rewter. 

December 27. 

The city is now quiet, and many taxicabs have returned 
to the streets, although the horse cabs are still absent. Prac- 
tically all the government officials are working. — Renter. 

The Japan Times and Mail, published at Tokio, had 
this editorial comment in its issue of December 17 upon 
the Four-Power treaty : 

However, the greatest concern here is the question of how 
the Entente will affect Japan. Paris recognized Japan as one 
of the three great powers of the world, chiefly because of 
her position in the Far East. Be that as it may, there is no 
one in Japan foolish enough to imagine that Japan, even at 
her best, is anything like the equal of the United States or 
Great Britain. This is even more true now when one con- 
siders the alliance discontinued and her armament strength 
reduced. It was this consciousness that made many Japa- 
nese wary of accepting the invitation of President Harding 
to the Washington Conference. The Conference, it was ex- 
pected, would sit in judgment over Japan and order the 
shearing of her wings and the plucking of her feathers. It 
was feared that Japan was going to the Conference to re- 
turn deserted and isolated, the Anglo-Japanese Alliance de- 
molished, and her fleet cut down to name only. 

The Anglo-Japanese Alliance has been the stay of Japan 
and it will be missed when abrogated. America was deter- 
mined that it must go, and go it will, but fortunately not 
without a substitute ; and, to be candid, this is a great relief 
to this country. 



THE RECENT CHANGE OF REGIME 
IN GREECE 

By JOANNES GENNADIUS 1 

Late Envoy Extraordinary and Minister Plenipotentiary of Greece 
to Great Britain 

It has been remarked as a coincidence not alto- 
gether fortuitous, that the chief actors at the Paris 
Conference, who represented the interests of the allied 
and associated powers, were all, with the exception 
of the British Premier, Mr. Lloyd-George, ousted from 
office, not to say disavowed by their countrymen, as soon 
as they affixed their signatures to the treaties they had 
negotiated. That the fate of President Wilson, of M. 
George Clemenceau, and of Signor Orlando had be- 
fallen also Monsieur Venizelos is known to all. But, 
while the reasons which drove from office the other three 
are not in dispute, considerable doubt and confusion 
seem to prevail as to the causes of Venizelos' downfall. 
Ever since my arrival in this country I have been chal- 
lenged to explain what appeared to some of my inter- 
locutors as a riddle, and to others as proof positive of 
the fickleness and want of political sagacity in the Greek 
people. 

In these circumstances it is in the interest of M. 
Venizelos himself that a truthful, circumstantial, and 
impartial explanation should be offered in response to 
inquiries which are the result partly of the absence of re- 
liable information and partly of the propagation of mis- 
leading reports by fanatical partisans and disappointed 
office-seekers. In my endeavor to give an account of the 
succession of events which have led to the overthrow of 
the Venizelist regime in Greece I shall be guided by that 
strict observance of impartiality and truthfulness which 
I have invariably set before me in dealing with our home 
affairs; for, while I cede it to none in admiration of 
M. Venizelos' talents and have promoted to the best of 
my ability the purely patriotic side of his policy, I was 
never included in his "inner circle" and I never made it 
a secret that I could not identify myself with certain as- 
pects of his administration at home. Indeed, I have 
never been a party man. I do not mean to say that I am 
what Americans call a Mugwump. But I have always 
observed it as a rule in my career never to be mixed up 
in internal party politics, believing, as I do, that the 
diplomatic representative, especially of a small State, 
can most usefully serve his country if he is known to 
speak and act, not as for a party, but for the interests 
of the country as a whole. 

Well, then, let me say at the outset that the diplo- 
matic achievements of M. Venizelos will ever stand out 
as one of the most brilliant feats recorded in modern 
history. Unfortunately, the grandiose structure which 
he raised by the Treaty of Sevres did not rest on a firm 
foundation; and it is an axiom in politics that no for- 
eign policy can be successful or enduring which does not 
stand on a substructure of a healthy, upright, good ad- 
ministration at home, compelling confidence and im- 
posing respect. 

M. Venizelos' first administration was quite admira- 
ble ; this much even his opponents admit ; and it was on 
the excellence of that administration that his strength 

x Dr. Gennadius has been in the Greek diplomatic service 
for over half a century. — The Editor. 



